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(Continued from page 123.) 


Characters of Musical Instruments. 


‘4Gleaned from Hector BERtt0z.) 
THE FLUTE. 

The sound of this instrument is sweet in the 
medium, rather piercing in the high notes, and 
very characteristic in the low ones. The quality 
of tone of the medium, and of that of the high 
portion, has not a very special or decided expres- 
sion. They may be employed in melodies, or 
accents of varied character ; but without equalling 
either the artless gaiety of the hautboy, or the 
noble tenderness of the clarinet. It should seem 
then, that the flute is an instrument well-nigh 
devoid of expression, which may be introduced 
anywhere and everywhere, on account of its 
facility in executing groups of rapid notes, and in 
sustaining high sounds useful in the orchestra for 
adding fullness to the upper harmonies. Generally 
speaking, this is true; nevertheless, on studying 
the instrument carefully, there may be discovered 
an expression peculiar to it, and an aptitude for 
rendering certain sentiments, in which no other 
instrument can compete with it. If, for instance, 
it were requisite to give to a sad air an accent of 
desolation, but of humility and resignation at the 
same time, the feeble sounds of the flute’s medium, 
in the keys of C minor and D minor especially, 
would certainly produce the desired effect. One 
master only seems to me to have known how to 
avail himself of this pale coloring; and he is 
Gluck. On listening to the melodramatic move- 
ment in D minor which he has placed in the 
Elysian fields scene of Orfeo, it will be at once 
seen that a flute only could fittingly be made to 
utter this melody. A hautboy would have been 
too puerile, and its voice would not have seemed 
sufficiently pure; the corno inglese is too low; a 
clarinet would doubtless have answered better; 
but certain sounds would have been too powerful 
—none of its softest notes could have reduced 
themselves to the feeble, faint, veiled sound of the 
F natural of the medium, and of the first Bb 
above the lines, which imparts so much sadness to 
the flute in this key of D minor, where these 











notes frequently occur. In short, neither the 
violin, the viola, nor the violoncello used in solo 
or in masses, would serve to express this very 
sublime lament of a suffering and despairing 
departed spirit; it required precisely the instru- 
ment selected by the author. And Gluck’s 
melody is conceived in such a way that the flute 
lends itself to all the uneasy writhings of this 
eternal grief, still imbued with the passions of 
earthly life. It is at first a voice scarcely audible, 
which seems to fear, being overheard; then it 
laments softly, rising into the accent of reproach, 
then into that of profound woe, the ery of-a heart 
torn by incurable wounds, falling little by little 
into complaint, regret, and the sorrowing murmur 
of a resigned soul. What a poet! 

An effect remarkable for its sweetness, is that 
of two flutes playing in the medium successions of 
thirds in Eb or in Ap—both keys extremely 
favorable to the velvet sounds of this instrument. 
Beautiful examples of this are to be found in the 
chorus of Priests in the first act of Gdipus: “O 
vous, que l’innocence méme,” and in the cavatina 
of the duet in the Vestale: “Les Dieux prendront 
pitié.” The notes, Bb, Ab, G, F, and Ep, in 
flutes have, thus grouped, something of the sono- 
rousness of the harmonica. Thirds of hautboys, 
corni inglesi, or clarinetsyde not resemble them. 

The low sounds of the flute are seldom or else 
ill employed by the majority of composers. 
Weber, in numerous passages of the Freischiitz, 
and, before him, Gluck, in the religious march of 
Alceste, have nevertheless shown what may be 
done with it in harmonies imbued with sonorous- 
ness and thought. These bass notes,—as I have 
already said,—mingle admirably with the low 
sounds of corni inglesi and clarinets; they give 
the softened shade of a dark coloring. 

Another instance of this, occurs in the example 
quoted from Weber’s Freischiitz (page 35). 
There is something ineffably dreamy in these low 
holding notes of the two flutes, during the melan- 
choly prayer of Agatha, as she contemplates the 
summits of the trees, silvered by the rays of the 
night planet. 

In general, the modern masters keep their flutes 
too constantly in the high range; they seem afraid 
that these instruments shall not be sufficiently 
distinguished amidst the mass of the orchestra. 
It hence results that they predominate, instead of 
blending in with the whole; and thus the instru- 
mentation becomes hard and piercing rather than 
sonorous and harmonious. 

Flutes form a family of themselves—like haut- 
boys and clarinets; and are quite as numerous. 
The large flute—of which mention has just been 
made—is the most used. For ordinary orchestras, 
no more than two large flute parts are written ; 
nevertheless, soft chords held on by three flutes 
would often have an excellent effect. A charming 
sonorousness is obtained from the association of a 
single flute above, with four violins, sustaining a 
high harmony in five parts. Notwithstanding the 
as custom,—for which there is reason, 

owever—which has always given to the first flute 
the highest notes of the harmony, there are many 
occasions, in which a contrary plan might be 
pursued with success. 


THE PICCOLO FLUTE. 


Piccolo flutes are strangely abused now-a-days 
—as is the case with all instruments whose 





vibrations thrill, pierce, or flash ferth. In pieces 
of a joyous character, the sounds of the second 
octave may be very suitable, in all their grada- 
tions; while the upper notes, are excellent 
(fortissimo) for violent and tearing effects: ina 
storm, for instance, or in a scene of fierce or 
infernal character. Thus, the piccolo flute figures 
incomparably in the fourth movement of Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral Symphony—now alone and 
displayed, above the low tremolo of violas and 
basses, imitating the whistlings of a tempest whose 
full force is not yet unchained—now on the higher 
notes still, together with the entire mass of the 
orchestra. Gluck, in the tempest of Iphigenia in 
Tauride, has known how to make the hig sounds 
of the piccolo flutes in unison grate still more 
roughly, by writing them in a succession of sixths, 
a fourth above the first violins. The sound of the 
piccolo flutes, issuing out in the upper octave, 
produces therefore a succession of elevenths with 
the first violins, the harshness of which is here of 
the very best effect. 

In the chorus of Scythians, in the same opera, 
the two piccolo flutes double in the octave the 
little grouped passages of the violins; these whist- 
ling notes, mingled with the ravings of the savage 
troop, with the measured and incessant din of the 
cymbals and tambourine, make one shiver. 

Everyone has remarked the diabolic sneer of 
the two piccolo flutes in thirds, in the drinking 
song of the Freischiitz. It is one of Weber's 
happiest orchestral inventions :— 
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Spontini, in his magnificent bacchanalian strain 


in the Danaides (since become an orgy chorus in 
Nurmahal) first conceived the idea of uniting a 
short piercing ery of the piccolo flutes to a stroke 
of the cymbals. The singular sympathy which is 
thus created between these very dissimilar instru- 
ments, had not been thought of before. It cuts 
and rends instantaneously, like the stab of a 
poignard. This effect is very characteristic— 
even when employing only the two instruments 
mentioned ; but its force is augmented by an 
abrupt stroke of the kettle-drums, joined to a brief 
chord of all the other instruments. 

These different examples, and yet others that 
I could cite, appear to me admirable in every 
respect. Beethoven, Gluck, Weber, and Spontini 
have thus made ingenious use—no less original 
than rational—of the piccolo flute. But when I 
hear this instrament employed in doubling in 
triple octave the air of a baritone, or casting its 
squeaking voice into the midst of a religious 
harmony, or strengthening and sharpening—for 
the sake of noise only—the high part of the 
orchestra, from beginning to end of the act of an 
opera, I cannot help feeling this mode of instru- 
mentation to be of a platitude and stupidity worthy, 
generally, of the musical style to which it belongs. 

The piccolo flute may have a very happy effect 
in soft passages; and it is mere prejudice to think 
that it should only be played loud. Sometimes it 
serves to continue the high scale of the large 
flute, by —e up the latter at the moment 
when it reaches high notes beyond its command. 
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The passing from one instrument to the other, may 
then be easily managed by the composer, in such 
a way as to make it appear that there is only one 
flute of extraordinary compass. 

[To be continued. ] 


[From the Lond. Mus. World, Dec. 20th, 1856 ] 


Handel's Autograph Scores—New Life of 
Handel. 


It is not so much the Sacred Harmonic Society 
as the British Museum that deserves rating for 
having allowed the fair copies made from the au- 
tograph scores pf Handel’s oratorios to pass into 
the hands of aFrenchman. From these copies 
Handel himself conducted, and Smith, his amas- 
uensis, after him. That alone should have made 
them desirable, as heirlooms, toa British institu- 
tion. But they. must further contain numberless 
indications in the bandwriting of the composer, 
not only interesting of themselves, but precious as 
land-marks. We are always talking of Handel’s 
“traditions;” well, here, in all probability, are 
many of them, stamped indelibly on paper. Here 
may be obtained hints as to how Handel would 
himself have curtailed such pieces as required 
curtailing. Possibly, too, marks of expression may 
be found; and these would be invaluable—for 
more reasons than one. Among other things the 
question might be set at rest as to how the open- 
ing of the chorus, “ For unto us a child is born”— 
up to the fortissimo, on the words ‘* Wonderful— 
Counsellor, &c.”—should be read. Highly as we 
esteem the judgment of Mr. Costa, we cannot 
agree with him in this matter. The long-sustained 
pianissimo appears to us neither more nor less 
than a contresens, and the fortissimo, when it ar- 
rives, an effect of no greater sublimity than the 
celebrated thump in Haydn’s “ Surprise,” which 
everyone must be aware was intended by the fine 
old master as a jeu-d’esprit, nothing more—an in- 
genious contrivance for awaking certain of his pa- 
trons who invariably went to sleep during the 
slow movements of his symphonies. Handel sure- 
ly meant something higher than this—to say no- 
thing of the evident irrelevancy of disclosing the 
great news of the birth of Christ as though it were 
a secret, treasonable, and dangerous to utter, in- 
stead of the announcement of salvation to man- 
kind. If, in the scores possessed by M. Scheel- 
cher, any information can be obtained upon this 
point, it will be a subject for gratulation. The 
question concerns not only the peculiar opinion 
entertained by the eminent abterhanes of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, but Handel himself— 
since the new reading might otherwise pass into 
a tradition, and be ultimately defended upon the 
presumed strength of Handel’s own authority. 

The history of the discovery of the scores from 
which the composer of “ The Messiah” directed 
the performance of bis oratorios, is worth narrat- 
ing. Handel died in 1759, and left all his manu- 
script music, by will, to John Christopher Smith, 
his triend and amanuensis. Smith, who had con- 
ducted the oratorio performances during the 
period of Handel’s blindness, continued them for 
12 years after the great musician’s death. George 
III. patronized them constantly, and moreover 
conferred an annual pension of £200 on Smith. 
In return for these acts of kindness and munifi- 
cence, Smith presented the autograph scores of 
Handel to His Majesty—in all 86 om nib which 
have remained in possession of the Royal Family 
of England, and are now, as every one knows, in 
the library of Buckingham Palace, where they 
ean be inspected with much more preliminary 
trouble than would have been the case had they 
been deposited in the British Museum. 

The remainder of Handel's manuscripts, includ- 
ing among other things the fair copies from the 
autograph scores prepared for his own use in the 
concert-room, were kept by Smith, who subse- 
quently married the widow of Dr. Coxe (a well- 
known physician practising at Bath). To the 
daughter of Widow Coxe (Mrs. Smith) by her 
first husband, and consequently the step-daughter 
of Smith, the manuscripts were bequeathed. Miss 
Coxe, in her turn, married the Rev. Sir Some- 
thing Rivers, by whom she had issue. The two 





sons of the Rev. Sir Rivers dying childless, dur- 





ing his lifetime, his property and estate devolved 
to the Rev. Sir Henry Rivers, of Martyr Worthy, 
Hampshire, in the neighborhood of Winchester, 
who himself demised in 1851. A year or so after 
the death of the last named Rivers, by order of a 
decree in Chancery, the manuscripts which once 
were Handel’s (altogether about 200 volumes) 
were knocked down by the hammer of the ac- 
tioneer at a price something less than what would 
have been fetched by the same quantity of waste 
paper. The lucky purchaser wasa Mr. Kuslake, 
who carried on the business of second-hand book- 
seller, at Bristol. Mr. Kuslake, after holding 
possession for some years, advertised the volumes 
for sale, in his catalogue, at the sum of 45 guineas. 
The fact came under notice, as we are informed, 
of the Sacred Harmonie Society, “ who at once 
offered to purchase.” The Society was never- 
theless, too late. How so? Of course, it was not 
to be expected that the British Museum, which 
declined to lay out 200 guineas for the autograph 
manuscript of Mozart’s Don Giovanni,* would af- 
ford even the price of waste paper for these inter- 
esting relics of Handel; but we are surprised at 
the apparent dilatoriness of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. More especially have we reason to be 
astonished, since a French gentleman, M. Victor 
Schelcher, who had probably never heard of 
Handel until he came to this country, was aware 
of the advertisement in Mr. Kuslake’s catalogue, 
went, or sent, to Bristol, and brought away, or 
caused to be brought away, the manuscripts. It 
is true that M. Scheelcher, (a distinguished Pronk 
patriot, author of the Crimes de Décembre and 
other remarkable political treatises,) has been 
now for some years gathering materials for a life 
of Handel. This work he has long contemplated, 
and intends to be achieved. The task he has set 
himself no doubt stimulates curiosity, and sharp- 
ens his sense of perception, when anything of 
interest relating to his hero comes within reach. 
Thus, before the Sacred Harmonic Society heard 
of these copies of Handel’s scores being for sa e 
at a second-hand bookseller’s at Bristol, M. Schel- 
cher had divined it; and when the fact “came 
under the notice” of the Exeter Hall Committee, 
the manuscripts were already in M. Schelcher’s 
possession. ‘The Sacred Harmonic Society, we 
hear, regrets the loss of what would have been so 
useful an addition to its library, but acknowledges 
the readiness with which M. Scheelcher has offer- 
ed to place the scores at the disposal of the com- 
mittee, whenever they may be required for any 
occasion of importance. M. Scheelcher, having 
outwitted the Sacred Harmonic Society and 
shamed the British Museum, can afford to be 
generous. 

To conclude, the fair copies from which Han- 
del conducted will be consulted and used at the 
forthcoming Handel Festival, to be held in the 
Crystal Palace. In spite of this, however, and 
all the rest of the advantages likely to be derived 
from the courtesy of an enlightened foreigner, it 
is a humiliation to us that Handel’s “ fair copies” 
should not have been retained, like Handel’s au- 
tographs, for England. 





* Mad. Pauline Viardot Garcia was more sensible 
of the value of this precious relic, and gave the price 
demanded, 


~<a 


Beethovens Ballet: “The Men of Pro- 
metheus.” 
(Translated from the Niederrheinische Musik Zeitung. ) 


An opinion—based upon what grounds we 
cannot say—has prevailed in various quarters, 
that the above composition by Beethoven was 
never produced. The totally unfounded opinion 
is refuted by Dr. Leopold Sonnleithner, ih the 
Vienna Bidtter fiir Musik. We reprint the 
article as an interesting addition to the history of 
Beethoven’s works : E 

“The ballet, Die Geschipfe des Prometheus 
was first produced at the Imperial Hof-Burg- 
theatre, in Vienna, on the 28th of March, 1801, 
as is proved by the subjoined play-bill, which is 
given entire, because it contains the names of the 
actors and the substance of the plot, for the bet- 
ter understanding of the music. The ballet was 
favorably received, and given tolerably often in 





the years 1801 and 1802. It then disappeared 
for many years from the Viennese stage. It was 
not until the 18th of November, 1843, that the 
management of the Kirntnerthor Theatre, in 
Vienna, produced Die Geschiépfe des Prometheus, 
a mythological ballet in two acts and six parts, 
invented and put on the stage by Augustus Hus, 
ballet-master of this theatre, with music by Beet- 
hoven, Mozart and Haydn. This ballet is quite 
different from the older one, but the most inter- 
esting pieces in Beethoven’s music were used in 
it. In this form, also, Prometheus pleased the 
public, being frequently represented in the years 
1843 and 1844, while from the 1st of October, 
1845, it was revived, with a new mise en scene. 
In subsequent years it has not been repeated. 

“The overture and several separate pieces of 
the music in Prometheus used to be frequently 
performed in the Imperial Hof-Burgtheatre, 
before plays and between the acts. 

“On the 22d May, 1843, the management of 
La Scala, in Milan, produced Prometeo, ballo 
mitologico in 6 atti, inventato e posto sulle scene 
dal Sigre. Salvatore Vigand. The plot and treat- 
ment differ essentially from the first Viennese 
version, as the existing programme proves. Beet- 
hoven’s music was used, but several pieces by 
Joseph Haydn and other masters were intro- 
duced. 

The first time this music was performed in a 
concert was at Vienna, the 4th of March, 1841, 
in the Concert Spirituel, on which occasion the 
introduction and explanation, written by Herr J. 
G. Seidl, were spoken by Mad. Rettich, of the 
Imperial Theatres. The Society of the Friends 
of Music, of the Austrian empire, also performed 
the work at their concert in the Imperial Re- 
douten-Saal, on the 20th of February, 1853, 
when Mad. Mitter-Weissbach spoke the connect- 
ing poem. Such is a list of the various occasions 
on which the work was publicly performed, as far 
as the writer of the present article is aware. 

Dr. LeoroLtp SONNLEITHNER.” 

The following is a literal copy of thegplay-bill 
in question : 

“In the Imperial Hof-Theatre, nachst der Burg 
will be produced by the Imperial Court Opera- 
singers, on Saturday, the 28th of March, 1801, 

“ For the benefit of Mdlle. Casentini, 
“ DER DORFBARBIER, 
“ An Operetta in 1 Act. Founded on the farce 
of the same name. 
“ Afterwards, for the first time, 

“Die GESCHOPFE DES PROMETHEUS, 
“An heroico-allegorical Ballet in 2 Acts. In- 
vented and produced by by Herr 
Salvatore Vigano. 

“ Dramatis Persone. 


Prometheus, ... Herr Cesari. 
Children, ed ....Madlle. Casentini. 
Bacchus,.... ....Herr Ferd. Girja. 

Pan, Herr Aichinger. 
Terpsichore, . Mad. Brendi. 
Thalia, ...Mad. Cesari. 
Melpomene, .... ...-Mad. Reuth. 

Apollo, ase 
Amfione, 
Arione, +. wiih bears 
Orpheus, din 


“ Subject: This allegorical ballet is founded 

on the fable of Prometheus. 
. “ The philosophers of Greece, to whom he was 
known, explain the fable as an attempt to por- 
tray him as a person of elevated mind, who found 
the men of his time in a state of ignorance, and 
refined them by arts and sciences, and instructed 
them in morals. 

“Proceeding from this basis,in the present 
ballet two statues, which become animated, are 
represented, and, by the power of harmony are ren- 
dered susceptible of all the passions of human life. 

“ Prometheus conducts them up to Parnassus, 
in order that they may receive instruction from 
Apollo, the god of the Fine Arts. Apollo orders 
Amphion, Arione and Orpheus to teach them 
music—Melpomene and Thalia to teach them 
tragedy and comedy—Terpsichore and Pan to 
teach them the most recently invented pastoral 
dances, and Bacchus to teach them the heroic 
dance, of which he was the originator. 
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“The music is by Herr van Beethoven. 

“The scenery is by Herr Platzer, Imperial 
Court-chamber painter and scenic artist of the 
Imperial Theatre. The performances commence 
at half-past six o’clock.” 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


SPRINGFIELD, Jan. 21, 1857. 

Mr. Eprtror—Noticing in your Journal of the 17th 
a communication from this city, bearing the signature 
of “Ad Libitum,” in which appears some statements 
that are not true, and its whole tone extremely unfair, 
permit me to occupy a space in your columns in reply 
to your correspondent. 

The concert was not advertised as a sacred one, but 
as an ‘* Amateur Concert,”’ nor was it ever designed 
that the selections should be other than miscellane- 
ous. The charge against Mr. Fitzhugh, that he exe- 
cuted the voluntary on the organ in a rough and 
unskilful manner is not true; we were agreeably sur- 
prised at the artistic skill and dexterity shown; the 
most intricate harmonies were played with the left 
hand, and were accompanied by an admirable execu- 
tion of rapid chromatics with the right, and the pedals 
well used ; we deemed the whole an excellent display 
of rapid and exquisitely varied harmonies, each suc- 
ceeding the other in beautiful progression. As a 
piano-forte fantasia it would have been absurd. 

We next observe that ‘‘ Ad Libitum” deems the 
sanctity of the place desecrated by the playing of the 
Duo for two pianos on the theme, ‘Se il Fratel,” 
from Belisario. We had (ignorantly perhaps) con- 
sidered all true music as an emanation from the Sub- 
lime Author of melody and harmony, and that be- 
cause at times are found in secular opera themes of 
exquisite beauty and tenderness, they should be re- 
jected, or played and sung only. in the opera, is ridicu- 
lously absurd. Why does not ‘ Ad Libitum” speak 
rather of the desecration of our churches Sunday 
after Sunday by many of our organists, his own 
friends, who are in the constant practice of preparing 
us for the solemn worship of Jehovah by playing as 
voluntaries such songs as ‘‘ Old Dog Tray,” “ Sleep- 
ing I dream, love,” and sentimental airs from blas- 
phemous operas? We would conclude this remark 
by referring ‘‘ Ad Libitum” to the wise saying of 
Him who spake as never man spake: ‘‘ Let him that 
is withont sin among you cast the first stone.” 

Again, the time in which the selections from the 
third Mass were performed is declared faulty. We 
have often heard the same movements performed by 
professional artists in Europe, but never with a nicer 
regard to time or precision. The soft passages were 
delicately rendered, and the Tutti with boldness and 
vigor. Surely Springfield ought to be proud that so 
goodly an array of talent was developed, and of so 
successful a performance. Amateurs can have but 
little leisure to devote to rehearsal, and it is unkind in 
the extreme to criticize them as though they were 
professionals. We do know that Springfield does ap- 
preciate the music performed, and on every hand 
praise is awarded. 

Shame it is that “Ad Libitum” should allow lynx- 
eyed “‘ Envy” to so dim his perceptions that he can- 
not appreciate the modest attempt to introduce music 
which will ultimately drive such trash as has hitherto 
been sung in onr midst into that oblivion it so richly 
deserves. 

At the earnest request of many the concert is to be 
repeated on Friday evening. Musicvus. 


Uriel Acosta. 

At the last concert of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society was performed an overture, by 
ScHINDELMEISSER, to “ Uriel Acosta,” which 
appears to have met with general favor. The 
programme contained the following synopsis of it, 
from the pen of Mr. C. B. Burkhardt, editor of 
the Dispatch. 





Urret Acosta.—The historical incidents upon 
which Carl Gutzkow’s admirable tragedy is founded, 
(to which tragedy the present is a highly descriptive 





overture,) are not generally known, and a brief 
synopsis of them may materially assist a due 
understanding and appreciation of Schindelmeisser’s 
descriptive music. 

Uriel Acosta was born in Portugal, of Jewish 
parents, who by the inquisition had been forced to 
embrace Christianity. Their son Uriel was baptized, 
received the Christian name of Gabriel, and was 
instructed in the Christian faith. He subsequently 
studied jurisprudence, but being a deep thinker and 
ardent Bible student, he refused to consider the 
Roman church as the only true one, and held Judaism 
as the sole saving religion, since it alone taught the 
doctrine of only one God. These views he impressed 
upon his mother and brothers, and the family seerctly 
fled to Amsterdam, where they could openly adhere 
to the Jewish faith. Here he again assumed the 
name of Uriel. 

His theological studies and researches, however, 
soon imbued Uriel’s mind with dogmas and principles 
at variance with the learned Rabbis, and the laws of 
the synagogue. To defend them, he published in 
1624, a work entitled “ Examen das tradicoens Phar- 
iseas conferidas con 4 ley escripta,” in the Portuguese 
language, and this led to the most bitter persecutions. 
His property was confiscated, he was excommuni- 
cated, aud in the public synagogue, the curses and 
anathema of the Rabbis were solemnly pronounced 
against him. At length wearied of all the indignities 
and sufferings, not only inflicted upon himself but 
upon those related to him, and also to obtain the 
hand of her he loved, and who was his disciple, he 
consented to recant, to denounce his own teachings, 
and to do the most humble penance. He publicly 
received lashes, and prostrated himself at the threshold 
of the Synagogue, that all the people might walk 
over him. In this position, a relative of his own, 
(and his seemingly snecessful rival for the fair 
Hebrew maiden’s hand,) heaped additional indignities 
upon him; whereat, in the midst of his half finished 
penance, he suddenly withdrew his recantation in 
bitter rage, repeated the words of Galileo “ Z pur si 
muove,” and at once re-asserted the truths of his 
teachings. He next attempted to shoot his rival and 
bitterest enemy, but failing in this he committed sui- 
cide. (1647.) 

Gutzkow in the tragedy, has closely followed the 
above incidents. In this tragedy, however, the be- 
loved of Acosta, who is betrothed to his enemy, mar- 
ries that enemy to save her father from ruin, and 
immediately after the ceremony takes poison, which 
scene in the dénouement is quickly followed by the 
suicide of the hero. 

At the very beginning of the overture, in the alle- 
gro movement, the repeatedly interwoven call of the 
rams’ horns, (which are always sounded at high and 
solemn Flebrew-rites,) indicates the ceremony of pro- 
nouncing the anathema, and also the subsequent re- 
cantation before the tribunal of the Rabbi. This 
allegro is followed by an andante maestoso for wind 
instruments, pronouncing a sort of a religious chorale, 
which is repeated by the stringed instruments (con 
sordini). An alleyro vivace which follows, seems des- 
criptive of the struggle in Uriel’s heart, when against 
his solemn conviction, he is forced to recant and 
recall what he has written. The close is similar to 
the beginning ; the sounds of the horn seem to indi- 
cate that fanaticism and persecution have triumphed, 
and that the lives of two noble beings have been sa- 
crificed at the altar of bigotry. Cc. B. B. 


LOVE. 
BY W. W. STORY. 

When daffodils began to blow, 
And apple-blossoms thick to snow 

Upon the brown and breaking mould— 
’T was in the spring—we kissed and sighed, 
And loved, and heaven and earth defied, 

We were so young and bold. 





The fluttering bob-link dropped his song, 
The first young swallow curved along, 
The daisy stared in sturdy pride, 
When loitering on we plucked the flowers, 
But dared not own those thoughts of ours, 
Which yet we could not hide. 


Tiptoe you bent the lilac spray, 
And shook its rain of dew away, 
And reached it to me with a smile: 
‘¢ Smell that, how full of spring it is” — 
*Tis now as full of memories 
As t’was of dew erewhile. 


Your hand I took to help you down 
The broken wall, from stone to stone, 





Across the shallow bubbling brook. 
Ah! what a thrill went from that palm, 
That would not let my blood be calm, 

And through my pulses shook. 


Often our eyes met as we turned, 

And both our cheeks with passion burned, 
And both our hearts grew riotous, 

Till, as we sat beneath the grove, 

I kissed you—whispering ‘‘ we love”— 
And thus I do—and thus. 


When passion had found utterance 
Our frightened hearts began to glance 
Into the future’s every day; 
And how shall we our love conceal, 
Or dare our passion to reveal ; 
‘* We are too young,” they’ll say, 


Alas! we are not now too youug, 
Yet love to us hath safely clung, 
Despite of sorrow, years and care— 
But ah! we have not what we had, 
We cannot be so free, so glad, 
So foolish as we were. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Old Hundred. 


The long disputed question whether Purcell or 
Handel was the author of the grand music of the Old 
Hundreth has been set at rest by a discovery made a 
few days since in Lincoln Cathedral library. Purcell 
died in 1695, and Handel in 1759, but in the Cathedral 
library a French psalter, printed in 1546, contains the 
music of the Old Hundreth, exactly as it is now sung, 
so that it could not be the production of either of the 
great musicians to whom it had been attributed.— 
Telegraph. 

Who ever attributed “Old Hundred” to Purcell ? 
Who to Handel? There is hardly a library to be 
found in the country, which makes any pretensions 
to a department of biblical works, which cannot 
show a copy of Marot and Beza’s Psalms, or some 
old English Psalter, two or three hundred years old, 
with the tune in it. At Cambridge, for instance, 
there are some half a dozen copies or more of the 
tune, as shown long since in the pages of this Jour- 
nal, printed before the year 1600. Of course the 
paragraph above is sheer nonsense save in one state- 
ment, which we are very sure is false—viz: that a 
French psalter of 1546 has the tune. Still this is 
possible, and if so is a very interesting fact to quite 
a number of persons, and to no one more so than to 
one who has sought this tune in many of the largest 
libraries in Germany, and has never found it, “ ex- 
actly as now sung,” in any earlier printed work than 
a psalter of 1559. Where is the original from which 
the above paragraph is made ? = 








Miusigal Coyyespondenge. 

New York, Jan. 20.—On Saturday last Mr. Ros- 
ERT GOLDBECK gave the first of a series of “ Morn- 
ing Recitals,” (solve the riddle of this name who 
can) at a private house, the residence of a gentle- 
man well known in the literary and philanthropic 
line. There was quite a select audience assembled 
(though the admission was general to all who pur- 
chased tickets), and the small, but most tastefully 
arranged rooms, filled with Art-reminiscences of 
every kind, shed a very home-like atmosphere over 
the whole affair, which was also most satisfactory in 
a musical point of view. Mr. Goldbeck gains a 
firmer footing with the public at every appearance 
before them. He proves himself more and more an 
artist of sterling worth, free from all humbug and 
trickery, and full of earnest purpose. He has been 
remarkably prolific for one so young, (he having 
behind him only the third part of man’s allotted 
years), and, to judge from the specimens which he 
gave us on this occasion, his creations may be placed 
in a high rank. He gave us: two of a series of 
smaller pieces, denominated “ Aquarelles,” in which, 
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according to his own expression, he has endeavored 
to represent in music an element analogous to that 
of the same name in painting. Whoever is familiar 
with the lovely little Aquarelles of the Dusseldorf 
painters, and of the beautiful late English water 
color pictures, will understand his intention, and be 
able to understand what these writings of Mr. Gold- 
beck are. Two or three other of his own composi- 
tions, which he introduced to us, were also full of 
merit ; in them all there was not the least straining 
after effect, and a great deal of quiet dignity, united 
with all the freshness and spirit of youth. They 
were very refreshing, I can assure you, after some 
very modern piano compositions which are often in- 
flicted upon us now-a-days, and which I fear are 
destined still to be more “the rage” than these more 
quiet ones. 

In another thing, too, Mr. Goldbeck differs ma- 
terially from other young pianists ; he not only plays 
his own compositions very beautifully, but enters 
fully into the spirit of older and higher masters, as 
proved by his exquisite performance of Beethoven’s 
Piano-forte Sonata, Op. 29, in D minor. He car- 
ried his whole audience away with him; I would 
not wish to hear the Adagio better played. There 
was a largeness,a depth of feeling in his rendering 
of it, that could hardly be surpassed. Mendelssohn’s 
Sonata in F minor for piano-forte and violin, was 
also admirably played on Mr. Goldbeck’s part, though 
Mr. Doenter, who took the violin, did not appear 
to as great advantage in this (probably from ner- 
vousness) as in a solo by Schubert, and Gounod’s 
“Meditation sur la premiere Prelude de Bach,” which 
he afterwards played. This young artist has great 
sweetness of tone and much skill. 

These instrumental performances were relieved by 
some vocal pieces from Mme. Jonannsen. “Una 
voce” was rather too loud and elaborate for the 
locality, and was somewhat marred too, by a slight 
veil over the lady’s voice. But she fully redeemed 
her credit by her admirable rendering of Schubert's 
‘* Au fenthalt” and “ Barcarolle.” These just suited 
her really fine voice, and were sung with an ease and 
spirit which showed that the lady felt completely at 
home in them. Nor must I omit to mention her 
remarkably distinct enunciation, which of course 
greatly enhanced to those who understood the lan- 
guage, the pleasure in her singing, and which is so 
rare a merit in singers of every class, that it can- 
not be praised enough where it does occur. 


t—— 





Nrw York, Jan. 20.—All masical enthusiasm, as 
well as commercial enterprise, has been temporarily 
frozen by the excessive cold and buried under the 
falling snow. The opening of the Italian opera 
season at the Academy of Music, has been post- 
poned by the storm until Wednesday. 

I have to record the failure of two operatic specu- 
lations—the German Company at the Broadway 
Theatre, and the English Company at Niblo’s; the 
result in each case being unavoidable from the 
wretched management of the respective troupes, 

The German company includes some very good 
singers. Mme, SCHEERER JOHANNSEN, the prima 
donna, is a fair singer of the German school, but fall 
of whims and caprices, constantly subject to stage 
“ indispositions,” and addicted to a pleasing little 
custom of declining to sing on the shortest possible 
notice. Mr. Pickangser, the tenor, is a very 
young, pains-taking artist, and the basso, Mr. WE1n- 
Lion, and basso-buffo, Mr. OERHLIN, are passable, 
The company are competent to produce operas in 
good style, but during the past few weeks there has 
been a series of disappointments—operas postponed, 
indifferent singers substituted, and everything done 
to disgust the opera-going public. Consequently 
the season has failed to pay expenses, and the troupe 
leave next week for Philadelphia. 





The English company has but one singer—Lov- 
1sA Pyne. The orchestra is wretched, the chorus 
microscopic, the opera hacknied, and it is ouly to be 
wondered at that they should draw as good houses 
as they have. Mr. Niblo engaged the Pyne and 
Harrison Troupe for a month, expecting to renew 
the engagement if they were successful. The month 
expires next Saturday and the company ar@ not re- 
engaged ; they have failed to draw paying houses, 
and the result is by no means to be wondered at. 

THALBERG is expected to return to New York 
shortly, and Ore But will appear with him at the 
next series of concerts. Ole Bull has been for some 
weeks staying at the Prescott House with his family, 
and talks about returning to his Scandinavian home 
to spend the remainder of his life, for he is an enthu- 
siastic Norwegian, and thinks there is no place like 
cold, bleak Norway. He has made a fortune in this 
country, though it is somewhat impaired by the 
losses consequent on his unfortunate operatic specu- 
lations. 

The opening of the Italian opera by Strakoscn 
will be the great musical event of the week. His 
company is as yet rather weak, the cast of the open- 
ing opera, Lucrezia, embracing the names of two 
good singers, Paropr and TrBEeRtnNI, and two poor 
ones, D’Ormy and Morino. Next week Mme. 
De Witnorst, who has left the Thalberg concert 
troupe, will make her début in opera as Lucia. It is 
probable that D’Aneri will be also engaged by Mr. 
Strakosch, who, should this season be successful, 
will lease the Academy for a year, with intention of 
establishing a permanent opera here. 

TROVATOR. 
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Thalberg'’s Last Concert. 

The great pianist gave the fifth and last of the 
concerts in his own name—his piano concerts— 
on Friday evening. Tbe Music Hall was packed 
as full as it could hold; we found a seat with 
hundreds on the stage. The programme was 
sufficiently heterogeneous and fragmentary for so 
more than musical an audience; the vocal dis- 
tractions occupying eight parts to four of Thal- 


berg—thus : 
PART I. 
1. Aria: La Favorita,....cccecccccccecsees Donizetti 
Signor Morelli. 
2. Aria: Azema di Granada,.........****Mercadante 
Mme. D’Angri. 
- Tarantella, seccccccscooccece seeececeseee Lhalberg 
S. Thalberg. ' 
. Aria: Sonnambull,..cucceve ces ccccccccccee HEIN 
Mme. De Wilhorst. 
5. Fantasia: Norma,...sseseeesseeceeceees Lhalberg 
Wm. Mason and S. Thalberg. 
- Duet: Semiramis,...cccccccccccccccccccechtOSSiNi 
Mme. D’Angri and Mme. De Wilhorst. 
PART IT. 
. Duet: L’ltaliana in Algeri,............... ROssini 
Mme. D’Angri and Sig. Morelli. 
. Septet: Scherzo, Andante with Variations, 
and Finale, ..cccoccceccsccccccccccccese Hummel 
Flute, Mr, Krebs; Obée, Mr. De Ribas; French 
Horn, Mr. Hamann; Alto, Mr, Giirtner: Vio- 
loncello, Mr. Jungnickel; Basso, Mr. Stein. 
9. Aria: La Fille du Regiment,............ Donizetti 
Mme. De Wilhorst. 
10. Soirées Musicales,.....sececcccccceeceeeshOssini 
Sig. Morelli. 
11. Rondo: Cenerentola,.........seeeeeeeees ROSSINI 
Mme. D’Angri. 
12. Fantasia: Lucrezia Borgia,,........+.+.Thalberg 
8. Thalberg. 

It may be shrewdly planned to catch the mul- 
titude, but toa frequent concert-goer these un- 
connected, for the most part, common-places of 
Italian opera, interspersed so largely between the 


real points of interest in a concert, and apropos 


for) — co 
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to nothing, get to be somewhat tedious. There is 
a great sameness about it all; the Thalberg Fan- 
tasias are themselves hashes of Italian operas ; for 
contrast and relief a little singing is quite wel- 
come ; but why continue hashing up the same 
meat (sweetmeat) vocally? Yet in justice to 
the artists we must say, that this time their selec- 
tions were not so hacknied as these things usually 
are, except in style. The Non pit mesta, to be 
sure, seems to be an invariable item of Mme, 
D’AnGRr’s duties; but commend us to Rossini of 
them all; the comic duet from L’/taliana, the 
stately one from Semiramide, and any of the 
Soirées Musicales, are pleasant things to hear, 
and have not here been heard too often. Of the 
quality of the singing much of course might be 
said in praise; but the enjoyment of it was not 
a little impaired to one seated there behind the 
singers, with a cold air douche on him from the 
organ screen. The sounds were thinned and 
deadened ; it was the wrong side of the tapes- 
tries. Of D'Anarr and More ti we can say 
nothing new. Mme. De Witnorst’s bright, 
soaring, flexible, bird-like soprano, springing from 
her petite ladyship, had a certain hardness and 
coldness in it when she sang here first some 
months ago. This quality was now aggravated 
either by our unfavorable position, or by some- 
thing else. She has a great deal of execution, 
chiefly of the hard, bright, glittering order, and 
she flings herself out with a bird-like kind of 
earnestness, not indicative, however, of much 
depth. The eagerness to hit a high mark some- 
times made the note false. In calibre and color, 
what two voices could be more unlike than her’s 
and D'Angri’s! Yet they blended not badly in 
the Semiramis duet. 

The most important feature of the evening, 
and a rare one in such concerts, was the Septet 
by HumMEL “(minus the first movement, and 
commencing with the Scherzo.) Those who heard 
this splendid composition four years since in OTTo 
Dreser’s Chamber Concerts, as played first by 
SCHARFENBERG, and afterwards by JAELL, 
heard it to far better advantage than it could be 
heard now. Of course the principal instrument 
was played with that perfection of skill, united to 
full comprehension of the piece, in which THAL- 
BERG surpasses all others. It was feast enough 
to listen to the piano-forte alone; but the piece 
as a whole, as a concerted piece, was well nigh 
lost in the great Music Hall; it must be taken 
nearer home to us to be appreciated. The ac- 
companying instruments—especially from where 
we sat—sounded dead and mean. The flute and 
oboe began out of tune, coming, no doubt, from a 
room of different temperature ; the horn, with its 
all-penetrating sweetness, told better; but that 
delicious passage in the Trio where it sustains a 
final note and leads back with a happy surprise 
into the theme, was ineffective, from the poor 
blending of the half-starved tones; and the alto, 
in leading off the fugue theme afterwards, was 
ludicrously weak and scratchy. No one blames 
the artists, but the place. What a treat it would 
be to hear Thalberg in this Septet in a room like 
Chickering’s ! 

The next most striking feature was the Fan- 
tasia for two pianos—not intrinsically for the 
composition, but as a display of virtuosity. The 
distribution of the harmonies, to be sure, the 
alternation of theme and accompaniment from 
instrument to instrument, the connecting pas- 
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sages, and the contrivance of sparkling fours de 
force, were as ingenious as the themes were hack- 
nied. Wonderfully well was the whole thing 
executed, the younger pianist bearing his banner 
proudly side by side with the winner of a thou- 
sand battles. The difficulties were about equally 
shared between them, and the ensemble was 
quite perfect. Yet on Thalberg’s side there was 
the still finer touch, and what was clear before, 
stood out all the clearer and the bolder when his 
fingers took their turn. Once a rapid chromatic 
run, the whole length of the key-board, was exe- 
cuted by each in turn. Mason drew it fine, but 
THALBERG drew it finer. It was the fine line of 
Apelles, or whoéver was the Greek painter who 
thus proved his skill against all comers. 

The Tarantella, in which we had hoped to 
hear again that beautiful one of Thalberg’s own, 
turned out to be his Fantasia upon Masaniello, in 
the course of which there is a Tarantella from 
that opera—one of his most pleasing Fantasias, 
and exquisitely played of course. The Lucrezia 
Borgia we could not stop to hear. 





Mozart's Requiem—Thalberg and the Handel 
and Haydn Society. 

In spite of the great snow storm following as 
the resolution of the ugliest and coldest “spell” for 
years, the Music Hall was filled last Sunday 
evening. Many were drawn by Mozart’s “ Re- 
quiem,” and many by THALBERG and the mis- 
cellaneous “sacred” programme of the second 
part. 

To make its full impression the Requiem must 
be heard many times, as it was almost entirely 
new to the larger part of the audience. We 
might go further, and say it should:be heard in a 
cathedral, amid the solemn ceremonies of the ser- 
vice for the dead, with the inward prepara- 
tion of a Catholic’s literal idea of the last judg- 
ment, and predisposition to all the terror with 
which its images are made present by the sub- 
lime music of one who composed it as if for the 
peace of his own soul. Yet was the impression 
truly grand, as it was. Considering the short 
time allowed for rehearsals, we were agreeably 
surprised by the effective manner in which it was 
presented. The choruses went better than the 
solo quartets. The latter were not well balanced 
as to power and quality of voices. Mme. D’An- 
GR1’s large contralto told most admirably in parts, 
but she appeared indifferent to the music. Sig. 
Moret ! lacked the deep basso profundo for the 
opening solo of the Tuba mirum. Both were 
quite out of time in the commencement, one after 
the other, of that delicate and beautiful piece of 
counterpoint, the Recordare. Mr. ARTHURSON, 
who possessed the style and spirit of the music 
better than any of them, lacked more than ever 
power of voice. Mrs. Lona was perfectly sure 
and correct in her music, and though not in her 
best voice, did much to redeem the whole. Yet 
the beauty of these exquisite quartets and solos 
was by no means entirely lost. The Benedictus, 
which is one of the loveliest and the least sombre 
of them all, gave deep and general pleasure; so 
did the opening of the Lachrymosa, which was 
sung as quartet, although by no means perfectly. 

The chorus seats were unusually full, and the 
singers had made the most of their few rehearsals 
under their energetic conductor, Cart ZER- 

RAHN. The principal defect was the failure now 
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and then to come in all at once at the commence- 
ment of a piece. This of course is a difficult 
matter for so large a choir of amateurs, where the 
movements succeed each other sometimes with 
sudden change of key, without orchestral sym- 
phony or prelude. Trained musicians might do 
it, but under the circumstances would it not be 
well to count a bar or two between one move- 
ment and another, and allow time for all to find 
the pitch? The voices, however, were rich and 
full and musically blended, and the effect in most 
of the choruses very imposing and solemn. The 
grave and stately Adagio of the opening sentence : 
Requiem eternam dona eis, poured in its slow and 
sombre waves upon the orchestral introduction 
with truly religious effect, preparing the mind for 
grand and solemn thoughts to follow; and the 
burst of light upon{Zt lux perpetua luceat illis, 
excited the imagination to the highest degree. 
Then the flowing counterpoint, led in with the 
tenor solo: Ze decet hymnus, and finally the 
difficult and complicated fugue of the Kyrie 
eleison, all were sung better than we should have 
thought it possible, and formed an introduction as 
poetically sublime as it was marvellously skilful in 
point of musical composition. The orchestra, too, 
did its work well throughout, for so small a 
number of strings; and the intrumentation is 
wonderful. Only the more sombre of the wind 
instruments are employed. There are no flutes, 
no obées, no horns even. Besides the quartet of 
strings, there are only two bassoons, two corni di 
bassetto (for which the low tones of the clarinet 
were here made to serve), two trumpets, confined 
almost wholly to their lower tones, and occasion- 
ally three trombones and drums. The latter told 
with superb effect in certain choruses. This 
sombre coloring runs through the entire instru- 
mentation. 

The Dies ire (Day of Wrath) chorus, with its 
wild, hurried agitato accompaniment, like wind- 
borne flames, was tremendous; one almost shud- 
dered at the stern accent of the phrase: Quantus 
tremor est futurus! So of the Rex tremende 
majestatis, with its massive, ponderous movement. 
Again, with wild, agitated accompaniment of the 
double basses, as it were the stirring up of flames 
from the bottomless depths and terror from the 
deeper depths of the soul, the Confutatis male- 
dictis spoke most powerfully to the imagination ; 
and how heavenly the change, where suddenly 
the stormy tumult ceases, and ushered by a lovely 
violin figure, the soprani alone, like a streak of 
pure amber sky opening through the tempest in 
the west, pour in a soft golden flood of sustained 
and sweetest harmony at Voca me cum benedictis, 
which gives way again to the darker harmony of 
the full choir. This and the Lachrymosa are 
perhaps the most beautiful things in the whole 
Requiem. The Sanctus is a sublime piece of 
simple, solid, church-like harmony, massive and 
Handelian in character. The Agnus Dei, with 
its wailing melodic accompaniment, is profoundly 
beautiful and touching; and the return of that 
solemn opening movement and fugue for the con- 
cluding sentence (which has been so stupidly 
used as an argument to prove that Mozart did not 
himself complete the Requiem) is precisely what 
the mind, so first awakened, and then wrought 
upon byjstrains of alternate loveliness and terrible 
grandeur, now requires. 

Upon the whole it was a very successful per- 
formance, and there is a very general and earnest 





desire felt to hear the Requiem again, and more 
than once. There is reason to hope that this 
wish wil! be gratified when Thalberg, D’Angri, 
and the rest return to us a month hence. 

And now for Part Second. After the “ Re- 
quiem,” how secular, how superficial, mean and 
showy sounded that Stabat Mater business, which 
we had served up to us first in the shape of 
Mercadante’s overture, composed of motives of 
the work cleverly dove-tailed together! Rossini’s 
sparkling, voluptuous, sensuous genius still, no 
matter what the subject. The overture was finely 
played ; and Sig. MorExx1 sang the Pro peccatis, 
not as BADIALI sings it, yet in an effective and 
artistic manner. Who could care to hear it, ever 
so well sung, after Mozart’s “ Requiem”! Mme. 
D’AnGRi sang admirably the Figlio mio from 
the “sacred” opera of the Prophete, and had to 
sing it twice, THALBERG did not play upon the 
Orgue Alexandre, as had been once announced, 
but he did play two of his “sacred” Fantasias-- 
The first, played on his Erard piano, was that 
founded on the Chorale and other motives from 
the Huguenots; the grandest, as well as most 
difficult, of his fantasias; what immense masses of 
tone were rolled out in the full chords of that 
hymn! It seems as if, in some of these swelling, 
magnificent climaxes, he created tone, developed 
it out of the instrumenta where it hardly existed 
before, it comes so bigger and bigger at his call 
and never disappoints you. The other, played on 
the Chickering piano, was on “ Moses in Egypt.” 
This we had thought his greatest fantasia, until 
we heard the Huguenots. On being recalled he 
played a portion of bis beautiful “ Andante.” 

What shall we say of the piano-fortes? In all 
his concerts since the first, Mr. Thalberg has 
played more upon the Chickering Grands than 
upon the Erard, and has appeared abundantly 
satisfied with such a medium for the interpreta- 
tion of his music. This does not prove, to be 
sure, that he esteems the Erard beaten ; but it is 
quite evident that he regards the Chickering in- 
struments as the most formidable rivals, and pays 
them practically the highest compliment. To our 
ear there is still a purely musical quality in the 
Erard tones, which has not quite been reached 
by others. Forced to loudest effects, they sound 
a little antique and metallic, particularly in the 
middle treble octave ; yet is the quality still mu- 
sical, the altissimo tones exquisitely so, the bass 
magnificently rich. The Chickering tones are 
rounder, mellower throughout the whole compass, 
but they come upon the ear less distinct, as if the 
tone were not yet refined to its purely musical 
element. Perhaps there is a point where these 
two shall meet (and who more plainly in the way 
to find it than the Chickerings ?) which will solve 
the problem of a perfect piano tone. It is said 
the Chickering instruments stand in tune the best. 





The Orpheus Glee Club. 


One of the most enjoyable concerts we have had 
for a long while was that given by the members of 
our German Minnerchor, the “ Orpheus,” on Satur- 
day evening, as the first of a subscription series of 
three. Mercantile Hall was completely filled with a 
most animated looking audience, to the number, we 
should judge, of some four hundred persons. Per- 
haps one half of these were Germans; the rest were 
of our most musically cultivated native population, ' 
who are most in sympathy with German music. 
Better listeners or heartier applauders are seldom 
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seen assembled. Decidedly a genial and a happy 
spirit reigned. The programme was felicitous : 


PART I 
1. Praise OF GOmg,. 2.0 ccccvccccccccvccccvcccccccecss Maurer 
2. Fantasie on Violin, from ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,”’. . Artot 
Mr. Schultze. 
8. Duet: “Le Nozze di Figaro,”........-sseeeeeeeeees Mozart 
Miss Doane and Mr. Kreissmann. 
G. Depew ye coco cccc cccccccccccccccccvcesscccees Marschner 


(From the works of the celebrated German Minstrel, “ Wolk- 
enstainer,’’ who lived in the Fifteenth Century. ) 
5. Air: “Jerusalem, thou that killest the Prophets.” 


From St. Paul,......+2-scesseeeeceeereseees Mendelssohn 
Miss Doane. 

6. Chorus of Priests. From the “ Magic Flute,”’....... Mozart 
PART Il. 

1. The Cheerful Wanderer..........-2+2.0ee000 Mendelssohn 

2 §@ Song without Words,..........sseeeeeees Mendelssolin 

{¢. Polomalse,.......00cce-serecvccccercces sees core Chopin 

Mr. Leonhard 
8. Duet: “The Two Nightiugales,”...........sss0000: Hackel 


Messrs. R. ieee Gone and C, Schraubstaedter. 


4. The Wanderer’s Night Song,.........-+.ssceeeeeeees nz 
5. Air: “ Vedrai Carino.” ol “ Don Giovanni,”’. .. .Mozart 
Miss Doane. 

Astholz 


6. Hunter’s Joy,.....ccccccresccccsesecescevcesesces 

The part-songs were beautifully sung by about 
thirty select voices from the Orpheus. Indeed we 
have never listened to better singing by male voices. 
The parts were well balanced and well blended ; the 
tenors sweet and the basses full and rich, as heard 
collectively. They stood close together, like so 
many organ-pipes, in the little arched recess of the 
stage, and their leader, Mr. Kreissmann, face to 
face with his attentive, sympathetic band, so that, 
what with previous careful drilling, there was no 
lack of unity. The expression of the various pieces 
was well rendered. All were pleasing in their way, 
and some truly beautiful. Marschner's music to the 
old Minnesinger Serenade was impressive by its 
depth of feeling and its mystical modulations. The 
““ Wanderer’s Night-Song” is the very music of the 
pines, and admirably conveys the quiet sentiment of 
Goethe’s Unter allen Gipfeln ist Ruh. There is a re- 
ligious wholesome cheer in the piece by Mendels- 
sohn, and the first and last choruses sounded jubi- 
lant and inspiring,—the last a little droll with its tra- 
la-la accompaniment of voices imitating instruments. 
The bits of solo occurring in some of the pieces were 
quite satisfactory. But of all the choruses, that sim- 
ple and grand old piece of harmony from the “ Magic 
Flute”’: O Isis and Osiris, was the most rich and 
satisfying, and was extremely well done. 

The solo selections were equally choice. The Fi- 
garo duet was sung delightfully, with true delicacy 
of style and humor. It is rarely that we hear any- 
thing of Mozart so well rendered. Miss Doane was 
equally fortunate in the noble aria from “ St. Paul,” 
and in Vedrai carino. She was encored twice after 
the last, and sung in answer a couple of English 
ballads with a grace and truth of style which we 
much doubt if any singer now in this country could 
surpass. This lady’s voice should be more often 
heard in oratorios and concerts. 

“The Two Nightingales,” sung by a pleasing tenor 
and bass voice, (the latter dragged a little out of its 
native element,) was delightfully pathetic, and eli~ 
cited an imperative encore. As to that, however, 
the programme was nearly doubled by the encores of 
almost every piece: a vicious habit of our publics, 
although quite natural in so social a concert as this. 

Mr. Scuuttze’s violin solo was played with his 
usual fine taste and expression. Edgardo died again, 
and Mr, Orro Dreset, who kindly accompanied on 
the piano, did if with an unction, being of course 
deeply affected by the undying melody. 

Mr. Leonnarp’s contributions, too, were highly 
relished, especially the “Song without Words,” a 
swift whirling prestissimo movement, one of the last 
of the series. 

_—— > --— —- — --— 

THALBERG’s MaTINEEs.—At the earnest sug- 
gestion of many who wished to hear the great 
pianist in a smaller room, and in a more private, 
social way, a a subscription was formed for a couple 
of Matinées at the Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms. 





These were given on Saturday and Tuesday last. 
A hundred or more ladies and gentlemen were 
present. This was the true way to hear him; 
here, after all, one seemed to hear him for the first 
time, for he played as if he were at home, with 
only sympathetic listeners. The selections, too, 
were choicer and more varied than would serve 
the ends of a concert before two thousand people. 
On Saturday, besides his Don Giovanni and 
L’Elisir fantasias, he gave two of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Songs without Words,” namely, the Volkslied 
and the “ Spring Song,” and played them exqui- 
sitely ; also of his own compositions, the entire 
Andante, (of which he gave a part on Sunday 
evening,) and his Etude in A, (with repeated 
notes,) which struck us as the most poetical and 
delicate of his productions that we have yet heard. 

On Tuesday he played the “ Huguenots” fan- 
tasia, with prodigious effect ; also the fantasias on 
“ Masaniello,” ‘ Sonnambula,” and “ Norma,” 
(for two pianos,) with WitttAmM Mason. All 
these were astonishing. But his transcription of 
Beethoven’s “ Adelaide,” and of the Quartet from 
I Puritani, (simply played from his book: LZ’ Art 
du Chant appliqué au Piano,) gave us the most 
unalloyed delight. It was the perfect transfer of 
a vocal melody (without any of the personal draw- 
backs) to the strings of an instrument. We fear 
we shall never wish to hear “ Adelaide” sung 
again, for it never sang itself so purely, so ten- 
derly and sweetly as under Thalberg’s fingers, 
On both occasions he added a set of his own 
sparkling waltzes. 








AFTERNOON ConcerRTS.—The second con- 
cert of the “ Orchestral Union,” on Wednesday 
afternoon, drew a large audience. The great 
feature was the “ Jupiter” Symphony of Mozart, 
which was very finely played, not excepting the 
complicated fugue finale with four subjects. We 
were amused a few days since by an attempt of a 
New York critic to trace the “Jupiter” inter- 
pretation through the symphony, whereby much 
ingenious pains were lost; since the name “ Ju- 
piter ” was never dreamed of by its author or the 
Germans. Some member of an orchestra in 
London, after a rehearsal of this symphony, at a 
time when it was indeed the last word of Sym- 
phony, exclaimed : “ This is the Jupiter of sym- 
phonies”; that is to say, the beat-all, the king of 
symphonies; and by that name has it gone in 
England to this day. Yet the critic found some 
justification for his poem in the kingly glorious, 
“ cloud-compelling” tone of the composition, 
which is all joy and majesty and happy sense of 
power, except the Adagio, which is exquisitely 
tender and pathetic, and at times awfully tragic. 

The Freyschutz overture was played again, and 
splendidly—the fourth time in these two weeks. 
A luscious set of Strauss waltzes ( Wiener Punsch- 
lieder), and Mr. ZERRAHN’s “ Polka Redowa,” 
on Rigoletto, gave great pleasure. Master Pr- 
TERSILEA played transcriptions of two of Schu- 
bert’s songs; the Ave Maria and L’ Adieu, not 
the prodigious ones by Liszt, but less ambitious, 
yet by no means easy ones, by E. Wolff. These 
were very good selections for such an occasion, 
and the rendering showed talent in the lad, 
though such melodies, to sing themselves on the 
piano, demand that expression which could not 
be expected in a player of his age. The Coro- 
nation March from “ The Prophet” closed the 


entertainment. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


This evening the Paitnarmonic Concerts 
make a new beginning. The first was anything but 
a failure ; to the public it was a failure in name, in 
theory, but a remarkable success in fact. Mr. Zer- 
RAHN alone had reason to feel disappointed, and he 
magnanimously bore the burden, and was the only 
sufferer; nine out of ten, at least, of his subscribers 
thought the extra orchestral pieces more than a com- 
pensation for the non-appearance of a solo virtuoso. 
At his own severe expense Mr. Zerrahn made that 
concert, a gift complimentary to his subscribers, and 
commences the subscription series to-night. Surely 
he has aclaim upon all interested in orchestral mu- 
sic. Furthermore this time his soloist, Herr Scnrer- 
BER, Will appear, his failure to do so before having 
been satisfactorily explained by accident beyond the 
control of cither party. Herr S. will play a couple 
of remarkable trumpet solos. So much by way of 
“attraction.” Then, in the way of substantial or- 
chestral poetry of music, he offers us the grand old 
C minor Symphony and a favorite piece from Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony-Cantata: “Song of Praise,” 
for notable novelty the Carnival of Rome translated 
into an overture by Hector Bertioz; and for 
make-weight, the “ Zampa” overture and a Romanza 
with solos for Corno Inglese and Flute. May the 
Melodeon be so crowded as to send us to the Music 
Hall the next time! 


The MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB announce 
their fifth concert for next Tuesday evening. Mrs. 
J. H. Long will sing for them a Cavatina from Lucia, 
and Mr. Parker's ‘‘ Maud” serenade. The Club will 
play a Quartet by Haydn for the first time, the Quin- 
tet, with clarinet, by Mozart, and several choice 
movements from Mendelssohn’s Posthumous Quartet 
in E, and from a Quintet by Onslow. 

A more beautiful sight is not often seen than the 
Boston Music Hall, filled as it was on Monday last 
week by three thousand happy children from our 
Grammar Schools, listening to the strains of THat- 
BerG, D’Anert and Moretti. The graceful kind- 
ness will be long appreciated. The entire floor was 
one wide dense flower-garden of girls, with boys. 
packed in the aisles, as well as in the upper galleries 
The selections were of the most appropriate, and 
Mr. Thalberg was as much the artist before his young 
audience as he is always. But of course it was too 
fine to excite them much. The singing, especially 
the comic pieces from “ The Barber,” stirred up the 
multitudinous applause most, and so sharp was the 
look-out for fun that the whole hall laughed out more 
than once at some of the singer’s flourishes that were 
never meant for fun. The Rev. S. K. Lornrop, 
who presided, made a graceful little speech of 
thanks to the artists in the name of the committee, 
and the children, led by their teacher, Mr. Burier, 
returned theirs by singing ‘‘Sweet Home,” (yet 
the sound seemed to come from a small portion of 
them.) It was a sight to warm one’s heart with 
gratitude, for our free schools, for such a hall in 
which to show their pride, for Art and generous 
artists.—On Saturday morning the scene was re- 
peated, with a difference, for the benefit of other 
schools not represented. The crowd and the enthu- 
Siam were even greater than before. The children 
rose in their seats, waved their handkerchiefs and 
hurraed for Thalberg, D’Angri and Morelli for five 
minutes. Young girls loaded the artists with flow- 
ers, and the children this time really joined in sing- 
ing, under their teacher, Mr. Sournarp, “ Hail Co- 
lumbia,” with exhilarating effect. The eleven thou- 
sand free school children have not yet all had their 
turn, and Mr. Thalberg announces his design to sing 
to the rest, when he returns. 


Natronat Soncs—The Royal Academy of Bel- 
gium has offered a prize of a gold medal of the 
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value of 600f., for the best treatise on the following 
subject: “ What affinity exists in various countries 
between popular songs? and the origin of religious 
songs since the establishment of Christianity? Prove 
that affinity by monuments, the authenticity of which 
cannot be denied.” The competitors are to send in 
their productions, written in Latin, French, or Flem- 
ish, before the Ist June, 1857. 

A “Vocal Association” has been formed in London 
on the plan of the German Liedertafeln. It numbers 
two hundred subscribers, and Mr. Jutes Benepict 
is the conductor. The object is to attain, with a large 
mass of voices, a high degree of excellence and 
refinement in the execution of such choral music as 
requires little or no instrumental assistance. Great 
stores of music are open to the society for this pur- 
pose, by the older Italian, the older and modern 
German, and the English composers. 

It is reported in the French papers that the voice 
of the celebrated tenor, Duprez, has changed to a 
baritone, and that in consequence he has been in- 
duced to accept an engagement with the Théatre Ly- 
rique, and to make his first appearance as Verdi's 
Rigoletto.....Mme. Ciara Scuumann has been 
playing at Copenhagen, before the Dowager Queen, 
at the concerts of the Societé de Musique, and at 
several soirées.....ScuHuLHoFF, the pianist, is at 
Milan......Mme. Preven, the pianist, has just 
finished a triumphant tour in Switzerland, whence 
she goes to Italy....An Englishman, Henry Huco 
Prerson by name, author of the oratorio “‘Jerusa- 
lem,” has composed and published a bulky volume 
of ‘Music to the Second Part of Goethe’s Faust.” 
The Atheneum says: “ Jerusalem was obscure and 
grim enough to satisfy the wildest of that singular 
coterie, which believes that music can exist without 
continuous phrase or intelligible form ; but the set- 
ting of the second part of Faust leaves Jerusalem far 
in the rear. : 

The New Orleans Picayune speaking of theatricals 
and music in Australia, says : 

Misxa Hauser, he with the “ Bird on a tree,” had 
also had a concert, introducing a sextuor, composed 
by Mayseder, and a quartetto with variations on 
““God Save the Queen,” composed by Onslow, both 
of which were performed for the first time in New 
South Wales. His own variations on the national 
English anthem were greatly praised. ‘“ Of his solo 
playing,” says a local critic, “it is unnecessary to 
offer comment; his perfect tone, the liquid notes 
which he produces, combined with an extraordinary 
memory, stamp him as a violinist of the first order.” 
He had announced three Clinical Member concerts, 
promising to produce in perfection the quintets, 
quartets, trios, duets, &c., &c., of Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Onslow, Hummel, 
and other great lights of art, who, by their genius, 
have irradiated the family circle, and whose honored 
names are “ household words” in all climes. He was 
to be assisted by our other old friend, Mr. George 
Loder, who had arrived at Sidney in the second week 
of August. The subscription was to be one guinea 
for the three concerts, and a brilliant success was an- 
ticipated. 

By “Clinical Member concerts,” in the above, are 
we to understand Classical Chamber Concerts? We 
wish Miska Hauser a safe delivery. 


A Parisian journalist, giving a sketch of the artis- 
tical career of Mile. Prccotomin1, mentions an 
anecdote too good not to be repeated. He tells us 
that her debut took place in Florence before she was 
sixteen years of age, and that the role selected, of all 
others, for the occasion was the terrible Lucrezia 
Borgia! Her appearance, at present extremely ju- 
venile, was then infinitely more so; but, notwith- 
standing this invraisemblance, the opera went off with 
the greatest applause, until her dispute with the 
duke, where Lucrezia exclaims, “Tremble! Duke 
Alfonso! Thou art my fourth husband; and I am 
Borgia!” This passage, in the mouth of a child, so 
completely overthrew the gravity of the audience 
that an uncontrollable burst of laughter issued from 


_—. 











every part of the Theatre, mixed with plaudits for 
eher talent. The unsuitable nature of the character 
to her age and appearance did not, however, prevent 
her having an extraordinary amount of success, 
which never abandoned her, and she soon after be- 
came the idol of Florence and other cities of Italy. 


We had to omit from “ Trovator’s”’ last letter the 
following, which is too good to lose. But our friend 
evidently does not know the estimation in which 
ADELAIDE Parties is deservedly held in Boston, 
which is more familar with the charge of being very 
proud of her: 

“From Havana we hear of the great hit of Miss 
ADELAIDE Paituirrs, in Trovatore, and I am re- 
joiced to learn that this delightful and promising 
young singer is appreciated, as she should be. You 
must acknowledve that the Bostonians treated this 
lady with most ungallant coolness, for though La 
GRANGE, in her benefit at the Boston Theatre, was 
rewarded with expensive jewelry, yet Adelaide Phil- 
lipps, a Boston girl, at her benefit, received not even 
the empty compliment of a bouquet. Yet she isa 
very pleasing singer, and promises to become a first- 
class one. Her voice is deliciously fresh, and she 
has one note particularly (the G, above the staff, I 
think) which is enough to sct an enthusiastic lover 
of singing quite crazy with delight. It is a vocal 
pearl, for which even La Grange could well afford to 
change some of her vocal and jewel diamonds, and 
be the gainer. I have no doubt that if Miss Phil- 
lipps gains a reputation elsewhere, the very critics 
who treated her so coldly, will be the first to sud- 
denly strike up loud pxans in her praise. Critics 
are like sheep: let some leading bell-wether start on 
a certain track, and they all follow blindly, scarce 
knowing where they go ; and let the same bell-wether 
lead them back on the same track, and they turn 
around and follow with the most sheepish air ima- 
ginable.” 





(G> A notice of Mr, Satrer’s Concert is unavoidably de 
ferred till next week. 


Musigal Intelligence. 








MANCHESTER, N. H. ( From the American, Dee. 31.) 
—The last of Stratton’s brilliant concerts came off last 
night to an overflowing house. There was a great rush 
for best seats, there being hundreds around the doors 
long before they were opened; those that came late 
took their stand around the back part of the hall. 
Mrs. Long was in good voice, and sung in her usual 
good taste and style, and was loudly applauded. She 
is a fine singer, and we regret we cannot hear her 
more this season. The German Trio were up to the 
mark again, and performed as only the German Trio 
can perform. The Orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Stratton sustained their high reputation in every 
respect, on this occasion. Are we not to hear them 
again this season? Why not organize, and havea 
Philharmonic Society, or something of the kind? 
We think there is every encouragement for a resident 
musician to keep the ball rolling. so well put in motion 
by Mr. Stratton, and have an Orchestra firmly estab- 
lished, with Mr. Stratton as conductor. We think 
they would be well supported. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—George Wm. Warren, the warm- 
hearted and enthusiastic artist, gave his second an- 
nual Concert for the Poor at the Clinton Square 
Church on Thursday evening. He was assisted by 
his pupils, including his singing classes, numbering 
eighty voices, with solos by Misses Hinkley and Pal- 
mer, an amateur tenor, and others. The music 
opened with a charity hymn to old “St. Ann’s,” and 
closed with a burlesque potpourria la Jullien. Tau- 
bert’s “‘ Lullaby,” selections from Trovatore and Tra- 
viata, Warren’s ‘Christmas Carol,” and ‘ Jack 
Frost Gallop ” (for piano,) a solo on the Organ Melo- 
dium (Alexandre), and all sorts of things sentimen- 
tal, bright and funny, made up the programme. 
(Much obliged for invitation ; but we have not learned 
the art of setting this terrible Jack Frost to music !) 


PHILADELPHIA.—The splendid new opera house, or 
“* Academy of Music,” was to be inaugurated on Tues- 





day evening by a promenade concert and ball. Ina 
few weeks Mr. E. A. Marshall, the lessee of the build- 
ing, will commence Dramatic performances in it. 
Opera, we presume, will be an occasional guest there, 
as it is at our Boston Theatre.— Fitzgerald says: 


Our ladies are all in extacies about the weekly con- 
certs now given by the Germania Band, and the Mu- 
sical Fund Hall is sometimes filled on Saturday after- 
noon by a bevy of fair faces, who laugh and chat and 
applaud as if they supposed that it all is intended for 
their benefit alone. The gentlemen, however, have 
determined that the fair creatures shall not have all 
the pleasure to themselves, and are beginning to mus- 
terin considerable strength. Happy fellows, those 
Germanians, to be surrounded by such a collection of 
beautiful faces ; but they deserve it, fora better corps 
of musicians, we don’t desire to listen to. 


New OR.LEANS.—We clip some items from the 
Picayune, to. serve as specimens of what is continually 
going on in the way of opera. 


THEATRE D’ORLEANS, (Jan. 3).—We are having 
good times at the opera, now-a-days. This evening, 
** Robert le Diable”’ is to be performed again, with the 
same great cast as before. On New Year’s night, 
there was a jam, to see the “‘ Child of the Regiment,” 
which was performed admirably. The comic strength 
of the company is now very great. Nor is that of the 
grand side of the troupe less so. On Monday even- 
ing, M’mes Colson and Bourgeois, and Messrs. La- 
grave, Junca, Magne, &c., appear in ‘‘ Huguenots.” 

Mr. Boudousquié gives us, for our Eighth of Jan- 
uary entertainment, this evening, Verdi’s great opera 
of ‘* Jerusalem,” or ‘* The Lombards.”” M/’lle Muller, 
and Messrs. Moulin, Junca and Magne have the lead- 
ing parts in this opera, which has not yet been given 
this season. We may look for a fine house on this 
occasion, as the opera is ever a great favorite, and the 
cast a new and a very strong one. 

(Jan. 10).—This evening the ever favorite grand 
opera of Meyerbeer, ‘‘ Les Huguenots,”’ is to be per- 
formed with a superior cast. To-morrow the new 
drama by Dumas, Jr., author of “ Dame aux Camel- 
ias,” will be presented. It is called “Le Demi- 
Monde.” Monday the fine opera ‘Si j’étais Roi,” 
by Adam, will be given by Colson and Latouche, De- 
lagrave, Guillot and Magne. 

(From the same, Dec. 23).—The musical taste of 
New Orleans, our friend Dwight thinks, is quite a 
remarkable reflex of that of Paris. He is partly right 
and partly wrong in this opinion. 

Our French Opera House is situated in the old, or 
French, part of the city, and there it has been situated 
for nearly, if not quite, half acentury. Every year 
the habitues of the Opera are solicited to engage the 
loges and balcony-seats, lattice boxes and parquet 
chairs for the season of five months, for two nights in 
each week—Fridays and Saturdays, which are the 
regular subscription, and, of course, the fashionable 
nights. Besides these, there are performances on 
Sunday (dramatic), Monday and Thursday evenings, 
or, as we call them, “the off-nights.” On these the 
visitors go in comparative déshabille, and the audito- 
rium, in consequence, does not present the brilliant 
appearance it wears on the subscription nights. But 
it is on those that we get the first taste of a new 
débutant, or a new opera—the subscribing patrons 
being, perforce, content with the second cut at these 
luxuries. 

Now, it is a fact that will make itself apparent to 
any one who will observe, that the French Opera is in a 
very great degree, if not in the larger, supported by 
the people who reside or sojourn out of and above the 
French section of the city. Among the season 
subscribers there will be found, we think, a prepon- 
derance, even, of this part of the population; and 
certainly, if the opera were to be altogether deprived 
of the support of that portion of the community, it 
could hardly be a profitable concern to its conductor. 

True it is, we get most of our operas and all our 
singers from France, but we are not ready to admit 
that we import our musical taste from its capital; 
certainly not all of it, nor even in any such degree as 
to strike an understanding observer as remarkable. 
A very considerable payee of our population here is 
German, and we had a proof, the other evening, on 
the occasion of the concert of our “ Athenée” associ- 
ation, that there is such a thing in New Orleans as a 
decided taste for German music; while English and 
Italian opera, oratorio and concert singing are received 
with a degree of favor, and an appreciativeness, that 
show the existence of something besides a French 
musical taste in our midst. 

We should like to have an opportunity of showing 
the accomplished and able editor of the Journal what 
we are doing and can do in the musical way in New 
Orleans. It is very pleasant and gay here, just 
now; cannot he run down, and-pass a few weeks 
with us? 


LovIsv1LLze, Ky.—The concert given on Wednes- 
day evening for the benefit of the Orphans’ Home, 
was well attended, and gave very general satisfaction 
to the audience. Some of the amateurs gave evidence 
of good natural abilities and careful training, and they 
may appropriate to their own use very considerable 
praise. Next Tuesday evening the Orpheus Society 
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will give its first public concert. This society has 
been formed since the demise of the old Mozart, and 
bids fair to rival that in the estimation of the public. 
The Orpheus is composed of German musicians mostly, 
if not entirely and will discourse most eloquent music. 
On Tuesday evening they will be assisted by some of 
the best amateur talent in the city, and produce the 
best choruses of Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Abt. E. 
W. Gunter, director, andG. Zoller, pianist.—Democrat. 








BAbdbertisements. 








MELODEON. 
THE SECOND OF THS 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 
(Being the FIRST of the regular series of four) will be given 
on SATURDAY EVENING, Jan. 24, 1857, at the MELODEON 
with the assistance of 

HERR LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Solo Trumpet-player to the King of Hanover. 

The principal pieces will be: Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony ; 
Overture “ Le Carneval Romain,” by Hector Berlioz (1st time), 
TWO GRAND SOLOS on the cornet-a-piston by Herr SCHREI- 
BER, the Overture to “ Zampa”’ by Herold, etc. ete. 

(Gr Subscription Lists may be found at the principal music 
stores, where also tickets can be obtained. Packages of 4 
tickets, $3; single ticket $1. 

{> Doors open at 634: Concert to commence at 734 o’clock. 
CARL ZERRAHN, Director and Conductor. 





CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club’s 


FIFTH CONCERT 
Will take place on Tuesday, Jan 27, at Messrs. CHICKERING’s 
Rooms, assisted by Mrs. J. H. LONG, Vocalist. 
Mozart's Clarinette Quartette,—a new Quartette by Haydn, 
and other fine works, for which see programme. 
Half package of four Tickets, to be used at pleasure, $2 50; 
Single tickets $1 each, may be found at the music stores. 


ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

The above Society respectfully inform the musical public that 
they will give a Series of 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 
At the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, ing on Wednesday, 
the 14th of January, 1857. There will be a large Orchestra, 

composed of the best resident musicians. 
CARL ZERRAHN,..... eocceecccacees . Conductor. 

For programme, see papers of the day. 

Packages containing Six Tickets, $1; Single Tickets, 25 cts. 
To be had at the music stores of E. H. Wade, Russell & Rich- 
ardson, Tolman, and at the door. 

Doors open at 2; Concert to commence at 3 o’clock. 











BASSINI’S ART OF SINGING. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 

ASSINI’S ART OF SINGING: An Analytical, Physiolo- 
gical and Practical System for the Cultivation of the Voice. 

By Carto Bassint. Edited by R. Storrs Wins. Price #4. 
The epecial attention of Teachers and all persons interested 
in the study and practice of vocal music, is respectfully called 

to this new and valuable work, 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington St. 


Kreutzer's 40 Studies for the Violin. 
JUST PUBLISHED,......++eee+e+eeePRICE $1,50. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington St. 








1 
JOB PRINTING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 











TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE. 


HITE BROTHERS, Agents for G. ANDRE & CO. 
F Classic Music, at the reduged prices. 
THE ORGAN, by Hopkins and Rimbault, a few copies. 
Just received, a small invoice of Meyer FLUTES. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOOK, 
Cracker of the Pian aud Singing, 


U. Ss. HOTEL. 








EDWARD L. BALCH, _ 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, . 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9 9 Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 
FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY: 
VOLUME VII. 


Berlioz's Treatise on Modern Instrumentation 

and Orchestration, 

Containing an exact table of the compass, a sketch cf the 
mechanism, and study of the quality of tone (timbre) and 
expressive character of various instruments; together 
with a large number of examples in score, from the pro- 
ductions of the greatest Masters, and from some unpub- 
lished works of the Author. Super-royal octavo, bound 
in whole cloth, price $3. 


VOLUME VIII. 


Dr. Crotch's Elements of Musical Composition, 

With the musical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical Examples revised by Thomas Pickering.— 
(Former price, $5 25.) In paper wrappers, $113. By 
mail, $1 20. 


Volumes of this Series already issued: 
Vol. 1. Cherubini’s Counterpoint and Fugue 

“ 2. Dr. Marx’s General Musical Instruction 

“ 3. Fétis on Choir and Chorus Singing 

“ 4. Mozart’s Succinct Thorough Bass School 

5. Catel’s Treatise on Harmony 

“ 6. Albrechtsberger’s Collected Writings on Thorough 
Bass, Harmony and Composition, for Self-Instruction. 
Vol. 1, Harmony and Thorough Bass, price 88 cents, 
Vols. 2 and 3, Guide to Composition, 88c each. Three 
volumes bound in one complete, cloth boards 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 


And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 











Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at St. Paul’s Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 











HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPusE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 
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J.C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 83 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washingt 


G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


3806 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works, 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


qys Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter Place, or at the Music Stores. 


EE WwW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


CARL HAUSE 


Ores his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
ar st 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, . 





St. 





























Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIG, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 











Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, acéounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays om 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &¢. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.— Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 ScHoot Sr. Boston. 





TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line 
Each subsequent insertion, 
For one column, (126 lines) firs 
Do do each subseq 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly ad 
quarterly in advance. 

















